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=o SOME UPS AND DOWNS OF AUTHORSHIP 
itil By ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS 


(This article by an author well known to readers of the 
American Magazine, Short Stories, the Street and Smith group, 


iticism and other publications, is particularly illuminating in its bearing 
ies upon the marketing of literary wares. 
y- It cannot be too often asserted that acceptance or rejection 
is by no means the criterion of a story’s worth. Many writers 
coc fall short of success, not because their work is inferior, but be- 
cause they become discouraged after two or three rejections. 
Writey While Mr. Hankins’s letter has its disheartening aspect—re- 
vealing as it does that a writer with several hundred dollars’ 
to be worth of manuscripts on hand may be “up against it” because 
1 para; of market conditions—it also has its encouraging features. It 
tea shows that a good story is a marketable ware that will sometime 
e work find its proper niche, if the author gives it a chance. 
> mar: Most successful writers know periods such as Mr. Hankins 
describes, when the demand for their work seems to have 
words; reached a sudden cessation. The lesson to be learned from such 
experiences is that those are best equipped for making a living 
ination at literary work who have “an anchor to windward”’—an income 
Me on the side, perhaps, which will help to tide them over dull 
is fur periods, or a salaried position which occupies part of their time. 
It is true that in every business and profession periods of de- 
nusual pressing inactivity occur, but the uncertainties of the literary 
market are perhaps more evident than those in most other lines. 
follows One thing is fairly certain, however: a good story will sell 
udent: eventually, if sufficient persistence is shown in seeking a market 
ten we for it. In this connection Mr, Hankins’s experience is very much 
It ig to the point —-THE EDITOR.) 
—a Rescued From the “Boneyard” 
» EFORE me lies a bunch of letters which speak volumes. In 


the fall of 1912 I was going strong on long stories. I wrote one 
copy of 60,000 words, another of 30,000, and a third of 50,000, all in 
mate} about two months. I sent copies to my New York agent for both 
s peel book and serial offering. Just about then John F. Pribyl, per sonal 
— tepresentative for W. N. Selig, then the “king bee” of the “movies,” 

~ Winterested me in scenarios for his company. I began turning out 
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one- and two-reelers at from $50 to $150 apiece, about two a week, 
and had few worries. But as time passed I began to wonder about 
my long stories, and asked the agent for a report. 

She had been unable to place any of them with either book 
publisher or magazine editor. 

The years drifted on, and all three stories were given up as 
hopeless by the agent and returned to me. Then came the war, and 
I went flat broke. 

I disinterred these stories and sent them out time and again, 
until I actually could not afford to pay their transportation charges 
any longer. Then I walked them about Los Angeles, offering them 
to newspapers at $100 each, though I would have accepted fifty. 
I could not give them away. 

During that memorable period I sold short articles at about $10 
each to the newspapers for bread and butter. Our army was recruit- 
ing, and people wanted information on military life. I had it. Then 
the army became a reality, and my stuff out of date. I grew dis- 
couraged and nervous and could not write a line. I sold our house- 
hold effects for a twentieth of their value, and with the money 
received my wife and I went to a beach town and went to work for 
a hot-dog man for fifty per cent. of the profits. At the end of the 
season we had within five dollars of the amount we had taken with 
us to the beach and eventually invested in the business—about $100. 

We left the south on that and drifted north. I wrote and sold 
a short-story for $65 in the nick of time, and received $60 for a 
novelette sold over a year before to a publication supposed to pay 
on acceptance. 

Living was high, and we were soon broke again; and still | 
could write only fitfully. We drifted to San Francisco and were 
all in when I sold $54 worth of army story, and again the wolf 
backed up. 

Then once more I raked out those three old stories and sent 
two of them to a magazine that had come into being since the stories 


Literary Aspirants Who Take The Student - Writer’s 
Supervision Story Writing Course Make Best Progress 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Each student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs. I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is increased 
Soueepasene, @ more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full payment in advance. Partial courses on similar terms. 


Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 
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were last offered, and the third to a magazine that had rejected it 
three times, but which now had a new editor. 

The first two sold at once for $800, the third for $600. I dived 
into the boneyard and raked out short-stories as old or older than 
the ones just sold, and fired them in. The total receipts from “dead 
stories” within a few months were as follows: 


37.50 


Then I got cocky and decided to become the master of my des- 
tiny. An editor returned a story with the comment that he thought 
it would hardly do. I fired it right back at him and told him his 
act was particularly offensive, and that the story was just the thing 
he wanted. Next week came a check for $50. This editor was my 
particular victim; I had him eating out of my hand. I had to buy 
several of my own stories for him in this high-handed fashion, as he 
could not decide until I had sent them back the second time and 
ordered them booked. Another editor returned an article with the 
remark that it was out of date. “It got out of date lying in your 
desk,” I shot back. He meekly replied: “If you feel that way about 
it, return it to me and I'll send you a check.” 

And on top of all this, I recently sold the moving picture rights 
to the first-mentioned novel for $600, making a grand total, within a 
short time, of $2,262.50 for work that I had imagined irretrievably 
lost, and which had lain dormant for over six years! About the 
$500 story the editor wrote: “Fact of the matter is, I was stuck for 
aserial and bought your story mostly for that reason, though it does 
not make a very good one, there being no good instalment breaks in 
it; it’s the kind of a yarn that should be served complete. I am book- 
ing you today for $800 for your other story” But here I think 
I fainted. 

A change of editors in one case, a new publication in another, 
and catching an editor in a dilemma in the third are the reasons for 
this haul. Yet well-meaning advisers say there is no luck connected 
with writing! 


What My Letter-File Tells Me 


Indirectly we have the Kaiser to thank for prohibition (no 
small item, either, so far as the fiction writer is concerned), Bol- 
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shevism, H. C. L., general dissatisfaction and unrest, and words 
that we never heard of before. Writers can also place at his door 
the seeming disinclination on the part of book publishers to add 
humor to their lists. We are all too serious to laugh right now. 
The following letters from book publishers concerning two humor- 
ous stories bear out my contention, at least in their individual cases, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., August 5, 1919: 
It has a good deal of really clever humor in it, but * * * 
as far as book publication goes, in these days of high manufactur- 
ing costs, our salespeople didn’t see this as a very good proposi- 
tion. 
Of the second, a nonsense story, the same firm wrote under 
date of July 3, 1919: 
This does not mean to say that it may not be the knockout 
of the season, a veritable “Pigs is Pigs,” and I would try it else- 
where if I were you. Simply we here do not see how it could 
be made successful as a humorous book * * #* 


Of the same nonsense story Harper and Brothers wrote, July 
30, 1919: 

The material has merit and is interesting; but upon re- 
flection we doubt whether its publication would be attended 
with commercial success. 

The John W. Luce Company, of Boston, did not care to con- 
sider humor at all, though in the past they have made it a specialty. 
Under date of April 11, 1919, they wrote: 

We have published several books of alleged humor with 
success, but we find that there is little demand for it in book 
form, and are devoting ourselves to more serious efforts. 
Magazine editors, however, do not seem to feel the same. 
The American writes, January 10, 1919: 

I will be glad to see your story. After your description you 
make me curious regarding it. 

(It was described as complete nonsense.) 

R. H. Davis, of the Munsey Company, recently wrote in char- 
acteristic vein: 

Have you any humor lying about loose? 

Collier’s, January 9, 1919, wrote regarding the nonsense story: 

We are sorry that we cannot encourage you to send it to 
us, particularly as the offer comes from one of our old con- 
tributors, and as you describe it as absolute nonsense from be- 
ginning to end. The fact is we will not be able to contract for 
another serial for some time to come. 

Short Stories, under date of July 3, 1919: 

Why don’t you send us an animal story for Short Stories 
once more? 

(A series of animal stories, published in Short Stories in 1915- 
16, were humorous, and are referred to here.) 
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So much for humor. Now, as to some of the present require- 
= of certain magazines. 


Short Stories, August 5, 1919: 

It does seem as if it were rather too farcical for the readers 
of the magazine to grasp, They are a matter-of-fact bunch, and 
would hardly be able to sympathize with Mr. Jones’s troubles. 


(The character, Mr. Jones, was a highly imaginative man of 
forty-one, who was a grown-up “Tom Sawyer.”’) 


Everybody’s, January 16, 1919: 

We are looking for serials, but I am very much afraid we 
require something of a rather different nature from the one de- 
scribed. But then it is not easy to guess what you mean by 
absolute nonsense. If you mean just a light story, written only 
for entertainment, the serial might be possible for us. But if 
by nonsense you mean extreme whimsicality I suspect there 
would not be enough everyday human values in the story for our 
needs, 

People’s Home Journal: 

I am afraid your story will be rather long for us. (67,000 
words.) It would have to be cut to 56,000 words, which is the 
longest serial we use. 


The Munsey Company: 

The trouble with the whole thing lies in the fact that it 
is unconvincing. The proposition to blackmail through fear, the 
injection of the abandoned mine, the kidnapper, and all those 
appalling antiques that are found in early-day thrillers, no longer 
entertain the reading public. 


(Remember, this is only Mr. Davis’s idea. Mr. Blackwell, of 
Detective Story Magazine, does not agree with him.) 
The Thrill Book, the new Street and Smith publication, writes, 


August 8, I919: 


The idea of getting out a magazine that tries to get away 
from the cut-and-dried in fiction seems to please quite a number 
of people. 

With regard to the 38,000 word story, * * * I am greatly 
overcrowded with work of this length just at present. I expect, 
however, to make a strong feature of two-part serials, and if 
your fantasy is acceptable, it will fit in nicely with my plans. 
American Magazine, February 21, 1919: 

Nonsense is fine in small quantities—but sixty thousand 
words! * * * JI think the ideal way to get out nonsense stuff 
is Stephen Leacock’s way—short stories, and then put them in 
book form later. 


Doubleday, Page and Co.: 

Our whole tendency is to decrease the number of books we 
bring out by limiting it to those for which we are sure of a 
big public demand—real success. Therefore you can understand 
that, in our book department, we proceed with extreme care, 
and the most drastic policy of elimination. When a book does 
go onto the list of Doubleday, Page and Co., that means a very 
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great deal, we think. (And some of the other publishers agree 
with us.) But of course there are other houses, smaller, newer 
ones, which are very glad indeed to take a gambling chance on 
a book, and push it with strong advertising and more or less 
high-pressure methods in the trade. Still other houses will take 
a gambling chance and let the book shift for itself, on the basis 
that a great many books on the list are sure to bring one or 
two winners. 


(If you are interested in book publication, read that again.) 


I have just completed a novel which has for its nucleus a short- 
story of mine published in the American Magazine. 
magazine editors might balk at running as a serial a piece of fiction 
that had for its foundation a short-story published elsewhere, | 
sent out a few feelers. 
Charles K. Field, editor of Sunset Magazine, answered July 


31, 1919: 


I do not feel that the elaboration of a short-story, published 
elsewhere, into a serial would prejudice its publication in Sunset 
Magazine, both story and elaboration being your own. 

We are just starting a new serial, and so are hardly in the 
market at this writing * * * 


The reply of R. H. Davis, Munsey Company, was as follows: 


As regards your proposed long novel, the nucleus of which 
is a short-story published in the American Magazine, I should 
say that that fact alone is more or less detrimental to the 
story * * * * I should not care to consider it for publication. 
| prefer something new. 


With regard to rights, the Country Gentleman informs me: 


We buy only all American serial rights, releasing to the 
author book rights, moving picture rights, and all other rights. 


The Munsey Company : 

Our house does not require writers to sign away any rights 
they don’t wish to sell. It is therefore within your prerogative 
to make such reservations as you see fit. 


The American: 


That’s all right about your check. Any rights you want 
back you may have. We have the checks made out that way in 
order to protect you. For the only way to get real copyright 
is for some person to own the thing entirely, and to copyright 
it as we do. 


Short Stories: 

The reason our Short Stories receipt blanks read, “All 
rights” is because we feel that we can sometimes do something 
for the author and ourselves in the way of motion picture and 
syndicate sales when we have power to negotiate. But of course 
if you have the thing in any such shape that you can do it bet- 
ter yourself, we are glad to waive to you hereby all rights 
other than first American serial rights. 


Sensing that 
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People’s—including all Street and Smith publications: 

The firm have cautioned me not to buy less than all serial 
rights to anything. * * * If you wish to retain book, dramatic, 
and moving picture rights that is your privilege. But beyond 
that I cannot go. “All serial rights” simply protects the firm from 
having a story which appears in one of their magazines publish- 
ed practically at the same time, or very shortly afterward, in 
either another magazine or a newspaper; which tends not only 
to cheapen the publication itself, but gives the readers of it an 
idea that there is no use paying fifteen cents to read one of 
your stories, for instance, in People’s, when they believe that 
shortly afterward they will get it in a newspaper for one cent. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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A complete file of articles published in The Student-Writer con- 
tains a wealth of indispensable information for the literary worker that 
could not be duplicated in any other form. 


Contents of bound volume sets (Price $2.00 each) 


1917: The Business of Writing.—The Reporter’s Creed, Simplicity. 
—Breaking into the Magazines.—Poetry and Rimery.—The “Big Story.” 
—The Lesson of the Hitching Post.—Mastering the Vocabulary.— 
Versifying for Practice.—The Story With a Purpose.—The Dwindling 
News Story.—Outgrowing Criticism.—Habits That Go in Pairs.—Stories 
and Morals.—Sad Endings.—Mechanical Principles of Creative Writing. 
—Dramatizing Fiction —Web-Work Plot Structure (Illustrated).—The 
Free Training School for Writers.—The Essay, Substance and Form.— 
Write the First Page Last.—The Fickle Jade Inspiration.—An Inspira- 
tion Symposium (Including contributions from Arthur Preston Han- 
kins, William MacLeod Raine, Hapsburg Liebe, Gertrude MacNuity 
Stevens, William Sanford, Robert Ames Bennet, Frederick J. Jackson, 
Junius B. Smith, Thane Miller Jones, Bdwin Baird, and Celia Baldwin 
Whitehead). 

1918: An Inspiration Symposium (Including contributions from J. 
Frank Davis, William Merriam Rouse, Harry Stephen Keeler, Kathlyn 
Leiser Robbins, Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton, William H, Hamby, 
E. E. Harriman, William H. Kofoed, Chauncey Thomas, Alexander 
Hull, and Dell H. Munger).—Constructive Punch.—Clean Copy.—The 
Opening Punch.—A Dissertation on Dialect.—Letters With Manuscripts. 
_ hy Is a Writer?—Story Endings.—The Fundamental Attribute, 
Surprise.—When Stories Come Back. 


The 1916 articles are contained in the book, 


Helps For Student-Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


TO ANY ADDRESS, POSTPAID $1.00 (Including ‘‘Market List.’’) 


Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘“‘Snowbailing’’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘He Said’ and “She Said.’’—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


A REMITTANCE OF $5.00 WILL BRING YOU 
A copy of ‘‘Helps for Student-Writers,” two bound volumes containing 
all numbers of The Student-Writer for the years 1917 and 1918, a copy 
of “The Handy Market List,” and a year’s subscription to The Student- 
Writer, beginning with January, 1919, or with any issue specified. 
Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success for You 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES. REDUCED RATES for several mang*" 


500 words or Ree ee ob: 00 uscripts sent or paid for at one tim 
15000 2,000 to 5,000 words. 2 for $4.50—3 fo 


1,000 to 2.000 wordS..........2..+-- 2.00 $6—5 for $9—10 for $15. 


2,000 to 5,000 2.50 | 1,000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—3 
5,000 to 10,000 words.............+- 3.00 for $7.50. Volu 
10,000 to 15,000 words...... Sharereineoce = to 1,000 Words. 2 for $2. 50-8 <a 
15,000 to 20,000 words............ 5.00 "ie $3—5 for $4. 


Each 10, 000 words above 20,000.... 2.50 Under 500 Words. 2 for $1.50— for 


Verse Re Revision and Criticism, 20 anes $2—5 for $2 
Additional lince, each. | unless by special arrangement. 


Prose Litera ceeeitation a compre- | Typing Prose (carbon copy included] T 
hensive to a with careful editing, brief critical 


No discount for second criticismg 


manuscript up to a distinctive liter- opinion, and list of markets, pe Am 
ary standard, with critical opinion thousand .ccccccos 
and list of markets) typing included, Typing verse, 1 cent a line, mg 
per thousand words............ $1.50. MiniMUM 
All Fees Payable in Advance. ton 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticismg§ . 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. an | 
In ordinary cases a week will suffice for a criticism. ‘Vhere spe- itr 
cial haste is required, manuscripts will be returned -within Cente to d 
four hours of their receipt. writ 
wor 


SCENARIO AND PLAY CRITICISMS, 


The Student-Writer’s criticism service covers moving picture scenario an Dez 
play manuscripts, which may be submitted under the schedule of rates quoted foy 


prose manuscripts. Typing or revision subject to estimate. 


1917 and 1918, and 1 year’s subscription, at............... bowie 
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The Student-Writer Workshop, cate 
1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. wot 
Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, Aft 
achievements, methods? or 
THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 

owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan ' 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both —— you 
50 cents the year, and amateur. 3600 Raleigh St., An 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO at 
Tea 
HANDY MARKET LIST [oe 
STUDENT-WRITER’S 25 Cents 7 
Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, ‘tn 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and bri sto 
indication of the type of material used by each. tell 
Given Free With get 
1 year’ s subscription (new or renewal) to The Student-Writer at. “" 50 the 
3 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, at...... eres Ore 00 wit 

1 copy of “Helps for Student-Writers,” 1100 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of aln 

Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.75 

Combination of book, bound volumes of The Student a Writer for En 
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